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INNOCENCE VERSUS IGNORANCE. 

BY AMELIE RIVES. 



It seems hardly possible to open this subject, without at first 
becoming involved in a statement of axioms ; for, on reflecting 
that Ignorance means a want of knowledge, and Innocence, 
freedom from guilt, purity, this thought at once presents itself 
— that, while a person, wanting in knowledge, may often be in- 
nocent, the very lack of knowledge may as often lead him into 
guilt. 

And, conversely, that while another, thoroughly instructed in 
what guilt means, may of his free will indulge in, or refrain from, 
wrong-doing, the fact of such knowledge on his part, in no way 
affects the innocence of his nature, or actions, when according to 
his ideas of right and wrong he has done what he considers to 
be right. 

Much has heen written during the past two or three years 
upon this question, especially as it touches the moral education 
of young girls, and their relations to society at large, and domes- 
tic life in particular. There has been urged the. desirability of 
the old system of maintaining certain kinds of ignorance, even 
at the expense of culture, and that knowledge of human affairs, 
without which human beings cannot be justly expected to fulfil 
worthily their duty to their fellow- creatures, whether that term 
be applied to their immediate family, or to that public with which 
necessarily they are directly, or indirectly, connected. 

I must confess that my views on the subject are tersely stated 
in the following line by Browning: — 

" Ignorance is not innocence, but sin. " 

No one will deny that an intelligent bystander would be culp- 
able in allowing any one to grasp a non-insulated electric-wire in 
his bare hand, from a lack of knowledge which such an onlooker 
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could supply; and yet people question the wisdom of instructing 
children and young girls in regard to moral matters, far more 
serious, where an admired ignorance might, indeed often does, 
lead them into permanently injuring themselves, both mentally 
and physically. 

That the curiosity of childhood is both a natural and admir- 
able trait seems a statement hardly likely to be disputed, and 
yet we not only find that it is disputed by many, but that such a 
view is nearly always condemned as lax and erroneous. Who 
has not heard some eager, intelligent child ask questions on re- 
ligious or physical subject" which were at once hushed and re- 
proved as "Naughty," "Disrespectful to God," "Not nice," 
" Things about which little boys and girls must not even think, 
much less ask questions." The child thus repulsed goes away to 
ponder these things in its own heart, or to discuss them with its 
playmates, who, in nine cases out of ten, fill its mind with the 
most distorted medley of approximate facts, which, conceding 
that the nature is a high one, overwhelms it with a miserable 
perplexity, or, as often unfortunately happens, rouses in it a mor- 
bid desire to hear more statements of a like character, and de- 
velops in it that form of corrupt taste which results in the 
hypocrisy and deceit of peeping into books which it knows would 
be forbidden by its superiors. 

Not only have I thought constantly and deeply on this subject 
for many years, but I have had during that time intimate and 
affectionate relations with many children, both boys and girls, of 
widely varied natures ; and the conclusion at which I have arrived 
is that this natural curiosity of growing minds in regard to all sub- 
jects should be met by older people with a wise and judicious tol- 
erance, and satisfied by a disclosure of as much of what is the 
truth, as the grown person in question thinks the child capable of 
comprehending. 

Any questioning of religion is, as a rule, treated by the same 
hush-do n't-be-naughty system. A little girl whom I know 
once asked her mother this sufficiently puzzling question, 
" Mother, dear, our Lord said to the poor thief, ' this day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise,' and then went down to hell for 
three days. Now, please explain to me how that was ?" A friend 
suggested that " a thousand years with the Lord were as one day," 
and the child contented herself with this answer, whereas if her 
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question had been waived in the usual manner, it would probably 
have led to that religious brooding from which children so often 
suffer. 

Of course, in the moral education of young girls, due reference 
should be had to their characteristics both of body and mind. 
Some intellects can digest and benefit by knowledge which would 
only burden and disturb those less strong, or those which are 
unduly excitable and imaginative. That which, according to my 
views, should be avoided, is a system of training from which all 
instruction, or at least all clear instruction, as to the rules of 
health and life, has been rigorously eliminated. A knowledge of 
the laws which govern physical nature seems to me not only the 
right of every thinking being, but the only means by which peo- 
ple will ever be brought to look simply, wisely, and innocently 
at certain fundamental facts, upon which rests the whole struc- 
ture of existence. 

" Will there never be a time when every mother will be the 
priestess of her children and family ? " are words put into the 
mouth of Milton by Walter Savage Landor. " Our duties are 
simple and learnt easily. No sunrise but awakens one or the 
other of them into activity and growth. Boys are educated, girls 
are not ; yet girls should be educated first and taught the most 
impressively. These slender graceful columns are not only the 
ornament but also the support of society. Men are the braver 
for the reverence they bear towards them, and in them do they 
find their reward." 

There is no time in her life when an intelligent and thoroughly 
instructed young girl cannot be an aid and inspiration to all those 
who feel the need of her sympathy. Her brothers will confide 
in her, as they never would were she the morally one-sided and 
ignorant being instanced by some people as the only type of the 
refined and innocent maiden, and they will draw from her a 
strength and incentive to all high aims, and be illuminated by 
the light of a purity which shines, not through the opaque 
medium of ignorance, but through the clear texture of that lofty 
innocence which is the choice of what is worthy, made by one 
having the knowledge of good and evil. 

However, the ignorance of children can hardly be reme- 
died while the ignorance of the average mother remains what it 
now is. " There has never been a girl," says Confucius, " who 
vol. clv. — no. 430. 19 
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learned to bring up a child that she might afterwards marry." 
And yet how shall children be wisely brought up, until those 
who marry prepare themselves for the grave responsibilities 
which marriage brings ? And how shall a girl, who is ignorant 
beforehand of every essential fact in connection with such respon- 
sibilities, assume them with intelligence when they devolve upon 
her ? 

If every modern girl, as did the Jewish maiden of old, were to 
look upon herself as the possible mother of a Messiah, how differ- 
ent would be the training, mental and physical, which she would 
herself demand. 

It is my conviction that girls should be educated at least as 
soon as boys, and taught as impressively, if not more impres- 
sively than they are taught. Herbert Spencer says : " Men 
care comparatively little for erudition in woman, but very much 
for physical beauty, and good nature, and sound sense." He goes 
on to ask " How many conquests does the blue-stocking make 
through her extensive knowledge of history ? What man ever 
fell in love with a woman because she understood Italian ? Where 
is the Edwin, who was brought to Angelina's feet, by her German ? 
But rosy cheeks and laughing eyes," he continues, " are great at- 
tractions. A finely-rounded figure draws admiring glances. The 
liveliness and good-humor that overflowing health produces go a 
great way towards establishing attachments." 

Now it is an undisputed fact that the average man does care 
comparatively little for erudition in women, and very much for 
physical beauty, good nature, and sound sense, but on the other 
hand, where these last three attributes are supplemented by 
erudition, the cultured man cannot fail to be more attracted by 
their owner than were she imperfectly and unwisely educated. 
Eosy cheeks and laughing eyes, liveliness and good humor, are 
certainly great attractions, but as certainly they are not in them- 
selves sufficient to establish that attraction when once it has 
been generated, or to produce the comprehending companionship 
without which marriage is only a social compromise. Learning 
and health have not proved to be incompatible in the case of men ; 
why should they be so in the case of women ? In both sexes over- 
study produces the like disastrous results, but while Edwin may 
not have been brought to his Angelina's feet by her German, 
after her rosy cheeks and laughing eyes have accomplished that 
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result, it will scarcely be supposed that, admitting Ms knowl- 
edge of German, he will not be pleased to find that Angelina 
shares this knowledge with him. No man ever fell in love with a 
woman because she understood Italian, but this accomplishment 
on her part, granting him to be a cultured man, would not put a 
barrier between them after she had won his love, but would rather 
increase his affection for her by adding to his admiration of her 
physical charm the delight of a sympathy in taste. Indeed, 
Spencer himself says: "Educate as highly as possible — the 
higher the better — providing no bodily injury is entailed." 
And the same great teacher goes on to say : " Perhaps noth- 
ing will so much hasten the time when body and mind will 
both be adequately cared for as a diffusion of the belief that the 
preservation of health is a duty. Few seem conscious that there 
is such a thing as physical morality." 

But how shall health be preserved and physical morality ob- 
tained by those who are kept in ignorance of the laws by which 
health and physical morality are governed ? A thinking child 
is never satisfied, when told to do a certain thing or to abstain 
from doing it, by the assertion, " You must do it because I, your 
parent, tell you that you must, and what I tell you is right." 
They wish to know why certain things are, in themselves, right, 
and it is justice that they should know. 

As a mere matter of self defence such knowledge should be 
given to children. A mother who keeps it from them acts as 
foolishly as a hypothetical lioness who proceeds to tear out her 
young one's claws, that they may be as harmless as doves, — not 
reflecting that, unlike doves, they have no wings to bear them 
out of the dangers against which their claws would have pro- 
tected them. 

In no case are ignorant boys or girls perfectly safe, either with 
themselves or with others. 

There is another way in which parents meet this question, and 
that is by saying— or thinking — " Oh, my children have none of 
these horrid tendencies ! My children will never be exposed to 
such dangers !" No mother knows the tendencies of her children 
until she has established between her and them an intimate 
friendship in which confidences of every kind shall be freely 
made and returned, tempered by a judicious wisdom on her part, 
— for it is hardly necessary to state that all unessential details in 
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regard to facts, whether mental or physical, should be repressed 
by grown people in their disclosures to children. 

The mother who reasons that she has never had any unusual 
or abnormal tendencies or temptations herself, and that therefore 
her children will not have them, might be helped by an analogy 
drawn from the following scientific fact mentioned by Darwin in 
his "Origin of Species." "A single bud out of many thousands 
produced year after year on the same tree, under uniform condi- 
tions, has been known suddenly to assume a different character ; and 
buds on distinct trees, growing under different conditions, have 
sometimes yielded nearly the same variety ; for instance, buds on 
peach trees producing nectarines, and buds on common roses pro- 
ducing moss-roses." 

In addition to the more serious consequences involved by such 
ignorance it often causes young girls to be placed in a false light, 
and misjudged for what are to them the most innocent actions 
and statements. 

To those who consider that a lack of knowledge constitutes 
innocence, and therefore imply that an embroidered flower is more 
truly innocent than any thinking child can ever be, no matter 
what the amount of restraint exercised over its reason and curios- 
ity, these views can hardly seem judicious, but at least I venture 
to hope that there are many who will agree with me in my belief 
that Innocence is only in the highest sense worthy and useful 
when it is the result of choice, not of accident. 

Amblie Rives. 



